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HE humanity of the preſent age 

has eſtabliſhed a great variety of 
inſtitutions for the relief of the nume- 
rous misfortunes incident to our infirm 
nature, The fick, the lame, the blind, 
the inſane ; thoſe whom diſeaſe or acci- 
dent, united with poverty, have render- 
cd helpleſs, become the objects of com- 
paſſion and aſſiſtance to their more for- 
tunate neighbours. But, as it is an 
A 3 obſerv- 


Xa 
obſervable characteriſtic of the human 
mind, to be more affected by objects 
which are near, than by thoſe which are 
remote, their vicinity is an important 
circumſtance in the excitement and the 
application of this benevolence. The 


- 


relation of diſtant calamities, however 


terrible, of famines, of peſtilence, of 
earthquakes, of countries deſolated by 
war, produces indeed a temporary ſym- 
pathy, but it is ſoon diſperſed by cares 


or pleaſures, which preſs for more im- 


mediate attention. Evils of ſuch mag- 
nitude, it is true, are beyond the reach 
of our partial ſuccour, and we may be 
excuſed from the romantic attempt of 
relieving every diſtreſs, in every quarter 
of the globe; but there is one flagrant 
inſtance, in which every Briton is inte- 
Teſted, in which multitudes of our un- 
happy and unoffending fellow-creatures 
are expoſed to ſufferings that humanity 
ſhudders at, and in which relief is with- 
held, though within our power, becauſe 


the 


* % 
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the ſcene of oppreſſion is diſtant, and the 
hearts of thoſe who are immediately en- 
gaged in it, are hardened by the power- 
ful influence of avarice and habit, and 
becauſe theſe very ſufferings are the 
ſource of public revenue and private 
wealth. The ſubje& alluded to, is the 
ſyſtem adopted for employing the ne- 
groes in the Weſt-Indian Iflands, and 
that ignominious traffic, called the Slave 
Trade. 


The inſtitutions of law in thoſe iſlands 
are calculated to depreſs this unhappy 
claſs of mankind below the rank of 
manhood, and have accordingly eſta- 
bliſhed a very great diſproportion between 
their offences and their puniſhments. 
If a negro, from whatever provocation, 
kills a white man, he is burnt alive, 
If a white man kills a negro of his own, 
under whatever circumſtances of cruelty 
and injuſtice, his puniſhment is com- 


| muted for a ſmall fine, which yet is ſel- 
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dom exacted. An aſſault, amongſt the 
negroes, is conſtrued into rebellion, and 
rebellion is puniſhed with tortures and 
death. For offences of a fainter com- 
plexion, for inattention, or negligence, 
the maſter, according to Sir Hans Sloane, * 
is ſatisfied with diſmemberment, or ſe- 
vere flagellations, with pepper and alt 
ſcattered on the wounds, for the pur- 
pole of increaſing the pain. Theſe poor 
people are indeed conſidered as much 
the property of the owner, as his horſe 
or his dog, but they are not ſo much 
the objects of his humane attention. 
There is no controul in the laws to pre- 
vent his treating them in whatever man- 
ner he thinks fit, except indeed the fine 
above- mentioned. Nor in a country in- 


ured to ſcenes of oppreſſion can much 


reliance be had on its manners and prin- 
ciples, perhaps a ſurer ſafeguard, when 
preſerved pure, to the morals of a peo- 
ple, than the ſtricteſt regulations of law. 
The only reſource which remains to 


defend 
Hiſt, of Jamaica. 
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defend the life of the negro, is the con- 
fideration that it is involved in the in- 
tereſt of his employer ; the force of 
which may indeed prote& his wretched 
exiſtence till fickneſs or age render him 
incapable of labour, but allows none of 
thoſe comforts which alleviate the mi- 
ſeries of life. His ſufferings receive no 
mitigation from the humble hope that 
his manumiſſion, though diſtant, may 
at length arrive; but day after day pre- 
ſents the ſame dreary rotation of unre- 
warded toil, miſerable food, and ſevere 
whippings, inflicted often for trifling, 
and ſometimes for imaginary offences, 
When this fituation is compared with 
the liberty, the eaſe, and the independence 
which the Africans enjoy in their own 
country, where, according to the rela- 
tions of travellers,* there ſeems to be a 
ſort of exemption from the general doom 


* See Adanſon's Voyage to Senegal, and the Modern 
Univerſal Hiſtory, 
of 


1 1 


of man to perpetual labour, and nature 
produces the fruits of the earth almoſt 
ſpontaneouſly, who but muſt condemn 
the rough hand of power which forces 
them, or the arts of treachery which 


entice them, to leave it! 


A ſyſtem of law favourable to the'pro- 
tection, the inſtruction, and even the 
manumiſſion, of the negroes has been 
adopted in ſome of the foreign iſlands, 


particularly the French, where the ne- 


groes are allowed for religious inſtruc- 
tion and reſt from labour, not only the 
firſt day of the week, but every feſtival 
uſually obſerved by the Romiſh church. 
In others, encouragements are held out 
to induſtry by allotting to the ſlave 


one day in the week, beſides Sunday, for 


his own uſe, and by that means furniſh- 


ing him with an opportunity of gra- 
dually purchaſing his freedom by volun- 


tary labour. It is no wonder the poor 


wretches ſhould be tempted to eſcape, 
though 
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though at the hazard of ſevere puniſh- 
ment, to thoſe places where there is a 
certainty of milder treatment, and ſome 
poſſibility of recovering their liberty. 
Attempts to inſtru& the Britiſh flaves, 
or to mitigate their ſufferings, have, on 
the contrary, generally been diſcouraged 
by the narrow prejudices of the planters, 
or by the illiberal policy of the govern- 
ing powers. The improvements of rea- 
ſon, and the inſtructions of religion, 
are, indeed not without ſome propriety, 
diſcountenanced, as obnoxious to that 
jealouſy and pride of power which al- 
ways accompany the diſtinction between 
maſter and ſlave. 


It has however been ſaid, in favour 
of the ſlave trade, that the negroes are 
of a race inferior in talents and doci- 
lity to the white nations, and that the 
ſtubbornneſs and indolence of their tem- 
per can only be wrought upon by the 
moſt rigorous treatment, of which they 


have 


[1m] 


have no right to complain, fince, being 
captives of war, their flavery is -the 
condition of their exiſtence, and the only 
change they experience is that of maſters; 
that it is impoſſible to cultivate ſugar, 


rice, and other commodities, without 


ſuch aſſiſtance, and that the ſuperior 
number of negroes, in the places where 
they are kept, to the white inhabitants, 
renders the moſt rigid ſubjection neceſ- 
fary, as is evident from the frequency 
of inſurrections: laſtly, ſlavery has al- 
ways been practiſed, it is ſaid, amongſt 
the molt liberal and enlightened nations, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and even the 
Jews under the theocracy ; a circum- 
ſtance which proves the ſtate of ſlavery 
to be not inconſiſtent with the diſpen- 
ſations and appointments of Providence. 


That there is, in every nation, a very 
conſiderable diſparity between man and 
man, in the degree, and the exertion, 
of the intellectual faculties, cannot be 

denied. 


NS 
denied. But the inferiority which is 
attributed to the whole race of negroes 


probably ariſes from that depreſſion of 


mind which accompanies a ſtate of fla- 
very, and from the diſcouragement 
thrown in the way of every liberal in- 
quiry, rather than from any original, 
intellectual defect. The definition ef 
ſlavery, according to Cicero, is the obe- 
dience of a broken and abje& ſpirit, 
poſſeſſing no will of its own.* And 
Monteſquieu, thus delineates more par- 
ticularly its baleful effects on the human 


mind; It is not good in itſelf. It is 


« neither uſeful to the maſter, nor to the 
« ſlave, Not to the ſlave, becauſe he 
* can do nothing from virtuous mo- 


tives. Not to the maſter, becauſe he 


e contracts among his ſlaves all forts of 
e bad habits, and accuſtoms himſelf to 
the negle of all the moral virtues. 
* He becomes haughty, paſſionate, ob- 


Par. 5. 1. + De VEfprit des Loix, I. xv. c. 1. 
% durate, 
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[14] 
*« durate, vindictive, voluptuous, and 
% cruel.” And, with reſpe&t to this 


particular ſpecies of ſlavery, he proceeds 
to fay, It is impoſſible to allow that 


„ the negroes are men, becauſe if we 
& allow them to be men, it will begin 
4c to be believed, that we ourſelves are 
«© not Chriſtians.” It cannot be ex- 
pected that, in their low ſtate of civi- 
lization, the Africans can have arrived 
at any great attainment in the arts; 
but the letters of Ignatius Sancho, and 


the Poems of Phillis Wheatly, ſuffici- 


ently prove that they are neither defici- 
ent in the-feelings of humanity, nor the 
powers of the underſtanding. Adanſon, 
in his Voyage to Senegal, relates that 
the negroes are well acquainted with 
moſt of the planets, and that with pro- 
per inſtruments they might become good 
aſtronomers.* And Boſman, Brue, Bar- 


bot, and Holben, who. had all been re- 


P. 254. - 
ſidents 
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1 
ſidents in the country, bear ample teſ- 


timony to the ingenuity of theſe unhappy 
people in the mechanical arts, and to 


their capacity for the adminiſtration of 


civil government.“ 


Even granting the inferiority contend- 
ed for, they cannot be denied to be men, 
and the inhumanity of treating them 
worſe than brutes, can derive no juſtifi- 
cation from thence. The probable means 


of removing their ignorance one would 


naturally ſuppoſe to be patient and gen- 
tle inſtruction, adminiſtered gradually as 
their unenlightened minds are capable of 
receiving it. But the violence with 
which they are ſeparated from their na- 
tive country, and the rigid diſcipline 
of the whip, muſt as naturally tend to 
create an averſion to. the doctrines of 
thoſe who adopt ſuch modes of com- 


* Mod, Univ. Hiſt. B. xvii. Ch. 7.—Benezet on the 
Slave Trade, 
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[ 16 J 
municating them. If they are ſullen 
and intractable to labour, it would not 
be amiſs if the maſter was ſeriouſly to 
confider from what principle he claims 
a title to compel them. Purchaſe tranſ- 
fers no title but that which the ſeller 
poſſeſſed, namely power. If indeed power 
always implies right, the Europeans 
may, with a ſafe conſcience, oppreſs 


and deſtroy the negroes at pleaſure. Ty- 
ranny and cruelty have, in all times, 


ſought to palliate their conduct by re- 


criminatory charges of obſtinacy, con- 


ſpiracies, and rebellion. There is no 
proof that the negroes would not be 
equally tractable with the whites, under 
a mild and generous treatment. Indo- 
lence and ſtubbornneſs are the natural 
conſequence of hopeleſs poverty and ill 


uſage. 


That the produce of the Weſt-Indian 
Iſlands cannot be attained, like. that of 


other countries, by the efforts of vo- 


luntary 


\ 
(a9 ] 
luntary ſervitude, it will be difficult to 
prove. Other countries are fituated in 


the ſame climates, but the ſame degree 
of domeſtic tyranny exiſts no where, ex- 


cept in America, in ſome parts of which 


ſteps are now taking towards the abo- 
lition of it. The degree of heat which 
makes labour irkſome, frequently leſſens 
the neceſſity of it by a luxurious vege- 
tation, and the hope of reward is a 
ſtronger incentive to induſtry, than the 
dread of puniſhment. The working of 
mines was formerly thought to be fit 
employment only for ſlaves or criminals, 
yet, with proper encouragement, moſt 
of them, at leaſt in Europe, are now 
chearfully and advantageouſly wrought 
by hired labourers. © There is no la- 


* bour,” ſays an author before cited, 


* ſo painful, that it cannot be propor- 
** tioned to the ſtrength of the work- 


man, provided that reaſon, not ava- 


* rice, be the rule. The application 
* of mechanical inventions may, in 
B « many 


118 


* many inſtances, ſupply the place of 
+ *« ſervile labour. There is not perhaps 


n j 4 
1 « a climate on the earth, where free. 


j idle, they are put in a ſtate 


ſlaves, in compariſon with the 


* Monteſquieu de Eſprit des Loix, I. xv 


1 % men may not be engaged to work. 
„ Becauſe laws were bad, men were 
« found to be idle; becauſe they are 


of ſla- 


« very. * The expence of cultivation 
might poſſibly be ſomewhat increaſed 
by procuring free labourers inſtead of 
ſlaves, though even that is doubtful ; 
but what is the price, or indeed the 
exiſtence, of the articles cultivated by 


miſery 


and oppreſſion by which they are pro- 
duced? The objection, from motives of 
commercial policy, amounts to this, that 
the claims of religion and morality ought 
to be ſubſervient to thoſe of avarice and 
luxury, and that it is better thouſands of 
poor unoffending people ſhould be de- 
graded and deſtroyed in the moſt abject 


. Ch. 8. 
ſlavery, 


E 


flavery, than that the inhabitants of 
Europe ſhould pay a higher price for 
their rum, rice, and ſugar, * 


Slavery, amongſt the ancients, may be 
traced to three original ſources, ' 


Firſt, Debtors who ſold themſelves to 
their creditors: the injuſtice of which 
need not be expatiated upon ; for as the 
ſlave is allowed to poſſeſs no property, 
it is plain he can receive no equivalent 
for the ſurrender of his life and his li- 
berty, both which are held to be in the 
maſter's diſpoſal. 


Secondly, Captives taken in war : the 
iniquity of which is equally evident, 
when it is conſidered, that the right 
over a vanquiſhed enemy. extends only 
to reſtraining him from committing fu- 
ture injuries, and not to any kind of 
puniſhment. 


B 2 - Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Birth : which depending on 


* one of the other ſources, can claim no 


principle of juſtification but what they 
poſſeſs, nor even ſo much, as the inno- 
cent children can neither be conſidered 


as debtors nor enemies. 

The hiſtory of the Africans preſents 
us with an additional ſource, a diſgrace- 
ful commerce, in which the ſlaves are 
bought at a public mart, ſtowed toge- 
ther as the common cargo of the veſſel, 
without regard to decency, cleanlineſs, 
or health, and caſt over-board in caſe 
of ſhort allowance or danger, without 
reluctance or pity. For the ſupport of 
this commerce recourſe is frequently 
had to violence, or fraud, and it is an 


indiſputable fact, that, beſides the temp- 


tation which a conſtant market for ſlaves 
holds out to the avarice, or the intem- 
perance of the natives, arts have fre- 
quently been practiſed to foment wars 


among them. We find no inſtance 
among 


© 6 
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among the ancient Heathens, of ſuch a 
traffic with their captives, nor of that 
ſyſtematic oppreſſion with which the 
negroes are treated at this day by pro- 
feſſed Chriſtians. Slavery amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans was frequently mi- 
tigated to ſervitude ; and amongſt the 
Jews, a people to whom, for the hard- 
neſs of their hearts, we are told, Sta- 
© tutes were given, which were not 
« good, * it was either limited in dura- 
tion, or conſented to by the parties 
themſelves ; except with reſpect to the 
Heathens around them, + whom they 
were commiſſioned, by an expreſs com- 
mand which no other nation can aſſume 
as a precedent, not only to enſlave, but 
in many inſtances utterly to extirpate 
and deſtroy. Yet to do juſtly, and to love 
mercy, are precepts delivered under the 
| Jewiſh diſpenſation ; and, in the imme- 
diate adminiſtration of the theocracy, 


Ezek. xx. 25 + Lev. xxv. 44 
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we find no ſubject more fruitful of com- 
plaint and chaſtiſement, than the op- 
preſſion of the poor and the ſlaves. 
Amongſt the Romans, the ſlaves were 
indulged with ſome property of their 
own, the reward of their induſtry and 
good behaviour, which was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of peculium ; a laudable 
practice, which the French alſo have 
imitated in their own iſlands, as has 
been mentioned. Inthe En gliſh iſlands, the 
laws, ſo far from allowing. them a. pe- 
culium, afford them no protection from 
the moſt atrocious injuries. That death 
to which as captives of war they might, 
however unjuſtly, be doomed, is ſurely 
ill exchanged for a life of ſuch degra- 
dation and pain. At all events, if the 
principles and progreſs of ſlavery be 
founded in injuſtice, no ſanction of 
antiquity can warrant its continuance. 


However incumbent it be on the in- 
dividuals concerned in this ſpecies of 
property to ſatisfy the demands of rea- 

| | ſon 


A 
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fon and conſcience by relinquiſhing it, 
experience has taught, that- it 1s too 
deeply entangled with motives of inte- 
reſt and habits of power to be volun- 
tarily abandoned, at leaſt in any general 
line. The ſenſe of what is right, too 
frequently requires the ſalutary aſſiſtance 
of law to overcome the temptation to 
perſevere in what is known to be wrong. 
The altergtion and gradual ſubverfion 
of this ſyſtem, can only be hoped for 
from the interpoſition of the Britiſh le- 
giſlature, which would, in this inſtance, 
be granted with peculiar propriety, be- 
cauſe the revenue, of the government, 
the profits of the merchants, and the 
luxury of the people, have involved the 
Whole nation as participes criminis; and 
the burthen of reſtoring to the Africans 
their alienated rights ſhould not preſs 
too partially on the planters, who 
adopted, not introduced, this iniquitous 
trathick, and have purſued it under the 
patronage of Britain, but ſhould be 
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The firſt meaſure which preſents itſelf 
to the wiſh of humanity, ſeems to be 
the abſolute prohibition of all importa- 
tions of ſlaves into any part of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions. The emancipation of 
thoſe already in ſlavery, and the means 
of procuring ſupplies of freemen, will 
claim, no doubt, the matureſt delibera- 
tion of wiſe and experienced men. Per- 


| haps it may not be impracticable to hire 


the negroes fairly in their own country, 
embark them with their own conſent, 
and allow them to return, in a limited 
time, if they choſe it: perhaps, by en- 
couragement of population, to which 
ſlavery has always proved an invincible 
obſtacle,* a ſucceſſion of the preſent 

race 


% The remains that are found of ſlavery i in the 
« American colonies, and among ſome European na- 
** tions, would never ſurely create a deſire of rendering 
* it more univerſal, The little humanity commonly 


ge '* obſerved i in perſons ; accuſtomed from their infancy to 
cc exerciſe 


( 25 ) 

race in the iſlands might be continued 
as free ſervants: or perhaps a ſupply of 
voluntary labourers may be procured 
from other nations. | 


* exerciſe ſo great an authority over their fellow - 


c« creatures, and to trample upon human nature, were 
«« ſufficient alone to diſguſt us with that authority. 
«« Nor can a more probable reaſon be given for the ſe- 
« yere, I might ſay, barbarous manners of ancient 
*« times, than the practice of domeſtick ſlavery ; by 
* which every man of rank was rendered a petty ty- 
« rant, and educated amidſt the flattery, ſubmiſſion, 
«© and low debaſement of his ſlaves.. “ If London 
«+ at preſent, without increaſing, needs a yearly recruit 
« from the country of five thouſand people, as is com- 
% monly computed, what muſt it require if the greateſt 
« part of the tradeſmen and common people were 
* ſlaves, and were hindered from breeding by their 
* avaricious maſters ?“ All I pretend to infer from 
« theſe reaſonings is, that ſlavery is in general diſad. 
© yintageous, both to the happineſs and populouſneſs 


« of mankind; and that its place is much better ſup: 


e plied by the. practice of hired ſervants Hunz. 
Eff. on the Pop, of Anc. Nat. 


The ſame author cites 1 Demoſthenes, and | 
Plautus, in proof that the Athenians treatment of 
heir ſlaves was extremely gentle and indulgent, 


There 
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; i | There may be ſome well-diſpoſed 


minds who think that if the ſlaves were 
better treated, and properly inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian religion, their condition 
might give them an opportunity, not 
afforded in their own country, of learn- 
ing the truths of the goſpel, of quitting 
the idolatry of their anceſtors, and of 
making their temporal toil conduce to 
their eternal happineſs. Thus Louis XIII. 
who eſtabliſhed this worſt ſpecies of ty- 
ranny in the French colonies, after a con- 
flict between his humanity and his ſuperſti- 
tion, iſſued at length the fatal edict, becauſe 
he was told it was the ſureſt way of convert- 
ing the Africans.* It muſt be confeſſed, 
to the diſgrace of the Engliſh nation and 
the Proteſtant profeſſion, that religious 
inſtruction has been more attended to in 
the Popiſh colonies than in the Engliſh, 
where, indeed, attempts of that kind 
have not merely been neglected, but 


* Labat, as cited by Monteſquieu, De I'Eſp. des 


Loix, I. xv. . 4+ 
have 
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have been obſtructed. It cannot, how- 


ever, be admitted that even ſuch a plan, 
conducted with zeal and liberality, 
though laudable in itſelf, would recon- 
cile the negro-trade with the principles 
of humanity. The end cannot juſtify 
the means. It never was intended that 
the goſpel of peace ſhould be propagated 
by the violation of every tender conec- 
tion, by compulſion, and by fraud. 


Another plea for the regulation, ra- 
ther than the abolition, of the flave- 
trade, will probably be adduced from 
the defire of preſerving an extenſive 


commerce, and from the relation of 


certain travellers and miſſionaries, who 
repreſent the fecundity of the women, 


and the defect of natural affection 


amongſt the Africans to be ſuch, that a 
father will frequently exchange a ſon 
or a daughter for a cow, a piece of 
cloth, or even a bottle of wine or bran- 
dy; and that their quarrels amongſt 

themſelves 
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themſelves are frequent, and carried on 
with the greateſt animoſity; the pri- 
ſoners on both ſides being branded as 
ſlaves, and fold, if not to Europeans, 
to other nations of the African race: 
from which it is inferred, that if pro- 
tection, inſtruction, and moderate uſage 
were afforded them, if all ſtratagems to 
inveigle were ſtrictly prohibited, if the 
commerce were reſtrained to thoſe only 
who are previouſly, and de facto, ſlaves, 
and if a limitation were made of the 
number to be carried in one ſhip, no 
injury would be done them, the Weſt 
Indian commerce would be preſerved, 
and the exchange might be mutually 
beneficial to the planters and the ſlaves. 


The inſuperable objection to this plea, 
without excepting againſt the authenti- 
city of theſe accounts, is, that it is 
taking advantage of another's wrong, 
If ſlaves are unjuſtly reduced to that 
condition by the contingencies of war, 

| or 
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or the unnatural caprice of a parent, 
(which, if it exiſts, is probably owing 
to the polygamy and promiſcuous con- 
cubinage of the negroes) no ſubſequent 
purchaſe can convert the wrong into 
right; as the receiver of ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be fo, is equally cul- 
pable with the thief. No right exiſts, 
2s has been ſhewn, to alienate from an- 
other his liberty, ſo as to ſell him for a 
ſlave, and therefore every purchaſe of a 
ave is in contradiction to the original 
inherent rights of mankind. Beſides 
the injuſtice of the principle, which 
muſt be retained under every modifica- 
tion of it, the impracticability of ſuch 
reſtrictions 1s obvious. No impartial 
juriſdiction reſides, or can reſide, in the 
country, to diſcriminate thoſe who are 
already flaves according to the cuſtom 
of the country, from thoſe who are not 


ſo, or from others, who are led into cap- 


tivity for the purpoſe of ſupplying the 
European markets ; and eyery one knows 
that 
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that when intereſt and power are com- 


_ Lined againſt the mere conſciouſneſs of 


right, the former generally prevail. 


I omit the conſideration of criminal; 
who have forfeited their lives or liber- 
ties. The poſterity of ſuch, not in- 
curring the guilt of their parents, can- 


not juſtly be ſubjected to the ſame pu- 


niſnment; and, of themſelves, their 


number muſt be too few to anſwer the 
- purpoſe of the trader or the planter. 


If it be aſked, why a ſyſtem, which 
has been eſtabliſhed and encouraged for 


near a century, ſhould now be attacked; 


or why this, of the many oppreſſions 
under which human nature groan, 
ſhould be ſingled out for complaint ; the 
anſwer may be given in the words of the 
Preacher, Whatſoever thy hand findetb 
« to do, do it with thy might.” The 
time of the oldeſt, and the abilities of 
the wiſeſt men, are too little to remedy 


all 
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all the defects of political government, 
or to repel the incurſions of vice, in 
the various ſhapes it may aſſume ; but, 
to relieve the miſerable, and to do good 
to all men, are plain and practical pre- 
cepts of humanity, which fall within 
the line of every man's duty, whenever 
an opportunity offers of fulfilling them. 
And it muſt entirely obviate this objec- 
tion to remark, that if antiquity of 


ſyſtem could juſtify error and opprefſion ; 


or if it were an eſtabliſhed principle, 
that no evils were to be remedied, be- 
cauſe all could not, the reformed reli- 
gion would not now ſubſiſt, nor would 


the inquiſitions have been aboliſhed. 


A candid inquiry into this ſubject 
muſt ſurely terminate in a call upon 
thoſe who are inveſted with the power 
of redreſs, for the gradual indeed, but 
total abolition of ſlavery, in every part 
of the Britiſh dominions ; and? till that 
be accompliſhed, for ſome authoritative 

act, 
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(33) 
act, to render the preſent ſituation of the 
ſlaves more tolerable, to allow them 
ſome profit from the ſweat of their 
brow, to provide ſome mode of inſtruc. 
ing them in uſeful truths, and rigidly to 
prohibit the importation of more. 
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